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European  wheat  production  was  greatly  re- 
duced by  World  War  II.  In  the  postwar  period 
United  States  production  was  greatly  expanded 
to  meet  European  and  world  needs.  Some  ex- 
pansion also  took  place  in  Australia. 

The  upward  trend  of  European  production 
during  the  twenties  and  the  thirties  corresponds 


rather  closely  with  the  decline  in  world  trade 
that  occurred,  particularly  in  the  thirties.  The 
four  overseas  exporting  countries  of  United 
States,  Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia,  to- 
gether with  Europe,  have  accounted  for  the  bulk 
of  the  world  trade  in  wheat  and  flour. 
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T»l>i«  1,-    Wheat:    Average  price  per  bushel  received  by  fanners,  parity  price,  and  price  of  No.  2  Hard  Winter  at  Kansas  City,  1935-50 
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1/  U.  3.  monthly  prices  are  the  result  of  wei^ting  monthly  State  prices  by  production.    U.  S.  marketing-»year  prices  are  the  result  of 
(1)  weighting  State  monthly  prices  by  monthly  sales  to  obtain  State  marketing-year  averages,  and  (2)  weighting  the  State  marketing-year  averages 
by  total  sales  for  each  State.    Includes  an  allov.^ce  for  unredeemed  loans  at  average  loan  values.      2/  Preliminary.     2/  Comjwtation  of  parity 
prices:    Average  price  in  base  period  (August  1909  to  July  1914=88.4  cents)  X  monthly  index  of  prices  paid  by  fanners,  interest,  and  taxes,  as 
revised  January  and  October  1950  for  the  period  1926  through  1949.  Compiled  from  the  Kansas  City  Grain  Market  Review.    Average  of  daily 

prices  weighted  by  carlot  sales.  ^  Average  for  11  months.  6/  Beginning  July  1947,  siO.es  of  Dark  Hard  and  Hard  Winter  wheat  combined,  reported 
as  Hard  Winter. 


Table  2.-  Hje:    StocKs,  United  Statoe,  by  qu»j-t»n,  1940-50 


January  1 


April  1 


Farm 


Terminal 
market  1/ 


Interior  mlU, 
elevator,  and 
warehouse  2/ 


Farm 


Terminal 
market  1/ 


:  Interior  mill, 
:  elevator,  and 
warehouse  2/ 


Total 


1.000  buBhels       1.000  buehele       1.000  buehels       1.000  bushels 


21,000 
24,500 
22,400 
30,500 
13,500 
9,250 
6,550 
4,000 
7,200 
8,749 
4,803 
7,279 


1.000  bushels    1.000  bushels       1.000  bushels 


10,540 
6,640 
17.474 
19,889 
21,051 
12,207 
4,544 
2,476 
4.072 
4,740 
9,338 
7,871 


7,557 
4.133 
2,221 
2,028 
3.162 
3.801 
3,302 
3.831 


31,540 
31,140 
39,874 
50,389 
42,108 
25.590 
13.315 
8,504 
14.434 
17.290 
17,443 
18,981 


H,500 
19,000 
16,400 
21,800 
8,325 
5,668 
2,989 
1,700 
4,436 
5,495 
3,332 


10,138 
5,269 
17,551 
20,458 
21,148 
10,252 
3,U3 
2,139 
1,521 
2,075 
7,321 


8,036 
6.146 
3,538 
1,379 
1,244 
2,179 
2,335 
2,533 


1.000  bushels 

24,638 
24,269 
33,951 
50,294 
35,619 
19,458 
7,481 
5,083 
8,136 
9,905 
13,186 


10,100 
13,100 
12,100 
15,300 
5,000 
3,030 
1,150 
600 
1,700 
3,313 
1,974 


9,506 
5,639 
17,034 
23,309 
20,150 
6,599 
322 
1,024 
531 
2,993 
5,900 


July  1 


October  1 


8,505 
5,835 
2,537 
905 
722 
1,122 
1,999 
1,664 


19,606  : 

31,500 

8,520 

40,020 

18,739  : 
29,134  : 

35,000 

17,243 

52,243 

42,000 

18,477 

60,477 

47,m  : 

21,500 
13,959 

22,907 

8,568 

52,975 

30,985  : 

14,728 

4,881 

33,568 

12,166  1 

12,961 

4,732 

3,301 

20,994 
13,168 

2,377  1 
2,346  : 

9,829 

1,126 

2,213 

13.475 

3,824 
4,469 

4,328 

21,627 

3,353  > 

U.242 

5,280 

23,991 

8,305  1 

8,705 

5,435 

3,965 

18,105 

9,538  : 

12,852 

7,694 

4,991 

25,537 

1/  Fro.  reports  of  the  Qrain  Branch,  Production  anl  MArkatlji(  JUtelnlstratlon.    2/  Quarterly  (Uta  not  »T»il«bl«  prior  to  April  1943- 
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THE    VfHEAT  SITUATION 
Including  Pye  and  Rice 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  February  21,  1951 

'         .  SIM4APY 

Total  disappearance  of  U.  S.  Wheat  in  I95O-5I  is  expected  to  be  about 
1,015  million  bushels,  the  siiiallest  since  I9U2-I+3.    With  the  supply  of  about 
1,^50  million  bushels,  the  carry-over  next  July  would  be  about  1^-35  million 
bushels,  slightly  above  the  J+23  million  bushels  July  1,  1950,    The  highest 
carry-over  was  63I  million  bushels  in  I9U2,  and  the  1932-^1  average  was 
235  million  bushels . 

Domestic  disappearance  of  wheat  during  the  July-December  period  was 
Zhl  million  bushels ,  while  exports  were  111  million  bushels .    For  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1951>  domestic  disappearance  is  estimated  as  follows:  Civil- 
ian and  military  food,  about  5OO  millionj  seed,  90  million;  and  feed  from 
dojuestic  supplies,  I50  million.    Food  use  per  capita  will  be  about  the  same 
as  a  year  earlier,  total  seed  requirements  will  b©  larger  than  last  year  and 
feed  from  domestic  supplies  may  be  about  the  same. 

Exports  in  the  I95O-5I  larketing  year  are  now  expected  to  total  about 
275  million  bushels,  which  compares  with  25O  million  bushels  estimated  ear- 
lier in  the  season.    The  export  demand  exceeds  275  million  bushels,  but  the 
actual  quantity  which  will  be  moved  will  be  limited  by  shortages  of  boxcars 
and  ocean  shipping,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  handling  capacity  of  facili- 
ties at  U,  S ,  ports ,    Exports  by  June  30  of  275  million  bushels  would  be  the 
smallest  since  ighk-k^  and  compare  with  299  million  bushels  in  19^9*50  and 
the  all-time  record  high  of  503  million  bushels  in  19^8-49. 

On  February  2  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  a  spring  wheat 
acreage  of  21,14-  million  acres  as  a  guide  for  spring  seedings.    If  this  spring 
wheat  acreage  is  seeded  and  if  yields  equal  to  the  19^6-50  average  are  ob- 
tained, a  crop  of  about  3^0  million  bushels  would  be  produced.    This,  added 
to  the  899  million  bushels  for  winter  wheat  estimated  in  December,  would 
total  about  1,200  million  busliels .    The  winter  wheat  crop  haa  been  subjected 
to  droughty  weather  in  the  Southwest,  but  conditions  have  been  mostly  satis- 
factory elsewhere.    Whether  production  will  reach  the  December  estimate  de- 
pends upon  weather  conditions  during  the  next  several  weeks,  and  the  ability 
of  the  wheat  plants  to  recover  from  the  earlier  drought  and  freeze  conditions , 
The  next  estimate  will  be  as  of  April  1. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  U,  S.  grown  wheat  in  I95I-5R  is  expected  to 
total  about  75O  million  bushels.    Allowing  as  much  as  35O  million  bushels  for 
export,  a  total  disappearance  of  1,100  million  bushels  would  be  indicated. 
Production  in  excess  of  this  quantity  would  increase  the  carry-over  July  1, 
1952. 

Wheat  prices  have  been  well  above  the  loan  at  terminal  and  export 
positions.    While  the  shortage  of  transportation  has  held  down  prices  at 
local  points,  prices  have  been  sufficiently  high  so  that  large  quantities 
under  loan  have  been  redeemed  and  sold  on  the  market.  This  is  expected  to 
continue,  and  if  transportation  becomes  more  available,  there  will  be  only  a 
small  quantity  delivered  to  CCC, 
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The  world  grain  altuation  at  the  beginning  of  1951,  following  three 
consecutive  years  of  relatively  favorable  production,  is  characterized  by 
an  approximate  overall  balance  between  supplies  and  requirements.  However, 
there  are  problems  in  the  utilization  and  -distribution  of  available  supplies 
because  of  current  international  developments. 

World  trade  in  bread  grains  (wheat  and  rye)  during  the  1950-51  market- 
ing year  is  expected  to  be  slightly  less  than  in  19'+9-50^  ^.ut  more  of  the 
wheat  trade  will  come  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

For  rice,  world  supplies  and  requirements  are  expected  to  show  very 
little  change  in  total  from  the  level  of  a  year  ago,  unless  developments  in 
the  important  Far  Eastern  rice  countries  affect  trade  movement.  World  rice 
production  in  terms  of  milled  rice  is  estimated  at  119  million  short  tons, 
compared  with  116,7  million  in  19^9-50  and  the  prewar  average  of  117.2  mil- 
lion. Despite  the  large  production,  world  trade  in  rice  in  1951  will  still 
be. only  about  half  of  what  it  was  before  World  War  II.  , 

Actual  estimates  of  areas  seeded  to  winter  wheat  and  rye  for  harvest 
in  1951  s^re  avg-ilabl^.  for  very  few  countries,  but  general  indications  in 
the  principal  countries  denote  little  change  Iri  expected  acreages  for  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.    Moisture  resei'ves  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada 
up  to  November  I5  were  reported  at  90  percent  of  normal  compared  with 
72  percent  a  year  earlier. 

Rye  supplies -for  I95O-5I,  including  an  estimate  for  imports,  may 
total  about  37.5  million  bushels,  which  is  h  percent  above  a  yeaz'  earlier. 
Exports  Eiay  be  down  somewhat,  the  quantity  fed  about  the  same,  rood  and  • 
seed  use  up  slightly,  and  the  use  for  alcohol  and  spirits  up  shai'ply,  com- 
pared with  19^9*50.    The  carry-over  July  1,  I95I  may  be  slightlv  .below  the 
9 •5  million  bushels  a  year  earlier. 


"FEED  STATISTICS,  INCLUDING  WHEAT,  RYE  AND  RICE  " 

USDA  Statistical  Bulletin  No.  95  (December  1950) il3' 
available  for  distribution.    Copies  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Office  of  Information,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  This 
publication  Includes  series  covering  basic  informa- 
tion on  stocks,  distribution,  production,  utilization 
commercial  movement,  foreign  trade,  and  prices  of 
grains  and  feeds. 
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TBE  DOMESTIC  WHEAT  SITUATION 


BACKGPOIMD . -    Abnormal  world  imports  of  bread  grains  absorb- 
ed the  excess  over  domestic  needs  from  the  billion-bushel 
wheat  crops  produced  annually  in  the  United  States  in  19^^-^8. ^ 
Large  U.  S.  exports  have  also  held  down  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  carry-over  since  then.    Exports  from  19^5-'+6  through 
19^8-U9  averaged  almost  U50  million  bushels.    With  a  drop  in 
world  takings  in  19^9-50^  exports  declined  to  about  300  million 
bushels  (table  7  ). 

In  1932 -i+-l,  the  average  supply  of  wheat  in  continental 
United  States  was  982  million  bushels , consisting  of  carry-over 
of  old  wheat,  235;  production,  738,  and  imports  for  domestic 
use,  9.    Total  disappearance  averaged  721  million  bushels  con- 
sisting of  food,  U75;  feed,  122;  seed,  81;  and  exports  to 
foreign  countries  and  shipments  to  U.  S.  Territories,  U3. 
Carry-over  stocks  at  the  end  of  this  period  were  much  larger 
than  at  the  beginning. 

Wheat  prices  to  growers  advanced  from  an  average  of 
67  cents  per  bushel  in  19^0-41  to  a  record  sea'son  average  of 
$2.29  for  the  1947  crop.    The  highest  monthly  price  was  $2.81  in 
mid -January  19^8.    From  1938  to  late  19^^  the  loan  program, 
which  reflected  the  general  rise  in  prices  farmers  pay,  was 
the  most  important  factor  in  domestic  wheat  price.  From 
19k2  through  19^5  ^eat  feeding  was  exceptionally  heavy  and 
large  quantities  of  wheat  were  used  for  war  industrial  pur- 
poses.   Beginning  in  early  19^5,  export  demand,  including 
the  various  foreign  aid  programs,  became  the  most  important 
price  factor. 

In  19^7-^8,  United  States  Wheat  prices  reflected  strong 
world  in^jort    demand  resulting  from  short  crops  in  importing 
countries.    With  the  harvest  of  the  near -record  crop  in 
19^  and  large  crops  in  importing  countries,  the  loan  program 
again  became  an  important  price  factor  along  with  large  export 
demand.    The  price  to  growers  for  the  19^8-^9  crop  averaged 
about  1  cent  below  the  $2.00  loan  level,  and  in  19ii9-50  about 
9  cents  under  the  $1.95  level.    V/heat  prices  to  growers,  parity 
and  the  price  of  No.  2  Hard  Winter  at  Kansas  City, .1935-51  are 
shown  in  table  1  . 

Exports  May  Total  About  275  Million  Bushels 
Carry-over  May  Be  aboutT35  Million  Bushels 

Domestic  disappearance  of  wheat  during  the  July-December  period  was 
3^1  million  bushels,  while  exports  for  the  same  period  were  111  million 
bushels.    For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1951,  domestic  disappearance  is  esti- 
mated as  follows:    Civilian  and  military  food,  (including  Territorial  use) 
about  500  million;  seed,  90  million;  and  feed  from  domestic  supplies,  I50  mil- 
lion.   Food  use  per  capita  will  be  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  and 
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total  seed  requirements  vill  be  larger.    Feed  from  domestic  supplies  may 
be  about  the  same,  although  quantities  so  used  in  July -December  were  small. 
The  quantity  being  fed  this  year  is  the  smallest  since  about  19^1.    With  a 
large  portion  of  the  1950'  crop  in  Canada-  frost  damaged,  significant  quantitiej 
of  feeding  grade  v^ieat  will  be  available  if  needed  for  import  later  in  the 
-arreting  season.  .  Such  imports  would  augment  our  domestic  supply  and  in- 
crease the  total  quantity  fed.  -•• 

Exports  in  the  '1950-51  marketing  year-iare  now  expected  to  total  about 
275  million  bushels,  which  compare  with  250  million  bushels  estimated  earlieri 
in  the  season.  The  export  demand  exceeds  275  million  bushels  but  the  actual  .1 
quantity  vdiich  will  be  moved  by  June  30  will  be  limited  by  transportation  and 
shipping  facilities.  Exports  of  275  million  bushels  would  be  the  smallest 
since  19Uif-lv5  and  compare  with  299  million  bushels  in  191+9-50. and  the  all -t  11 
record  high  of  503  million  bushels  in  19^8-^9. 

Total  disappearance  of  domestic'^  \Aie at  in  1950-51  would  be  about 
1,015  million  bushels,  the  smallest  since  19^2-^3.    With  the  -supply  of 
1,451' million  bushels  (July  1  stocks  of  U23  million  If,  production  of 
1,027  million,  and  imports  for  food  use  of  1  million),  the  carry-over  next 
July  would  be  about  i+35  million  bushels.    The  highest  carry-over  was  63I  mil- 
lion bushels  in  191^2  and  the  prewar  (1932-1+1)  average  was  235  million  bushels. 

Stocks  of  wheat  on  January  1,  1951  totaled  998  million  bushels.  With 
stocks  on  October  1  of  1,205  million  and  imports  of  2  million,  the  October- 
December  disappearance  of  about  209  million  bushels  is  indicated.    This  is 
the  smallest  for  the  quarter  since  19^+1.    The  largest  disappearance  for  the 
quarter  was  338  million  bushels  in  19^+5-    The  disappearance  for  the  quarter 
this  year  was  distributed  about  as  follows:    Civilian  and  military  food,  about 
125  million;  seed, 21+  million,  and  exports  60  million.    Statistically,  this 
leaves  little  for  feed. 

Stocks  of  wheat  on  January  1  in  the  various  positions  with  comparisons 
for  earlier  years  are  shown  in  table  9  .     The  998-milllon-bushel  estimate  for 
January  1  this  year  has  been  exceeded  on  January  1  only  by,  the  1,000  million 
bushels  in  19i+2  and  "by  the  1,152  million-  in  19^^.    The.  off -farm  portion  of 
the  total  of  662  million  bushels  compares  with  582  million  a  j/ear  earlier  and 
is  larger  than  off -farm  stocks  on  January  1  of  any  other  year  except  191+3. 
Stocks  in  interior  mills,  elevators  and  warehouses  are  .largest  of  record  for 
January  1,  terminal  stocks  were  larger  only  on  January  1,  19^2,  while  stocks 
at  merchant  mills  were  larger  on  January  1  only  in  19^+2  end  19^3.  V/hile 
January  1  farm  stocks  are  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  they  are 
otherwise  the  smallest  in  10  years.  •  .  , 


I 


Wheat  Prices  Above  Loan, 

But  Below  the  Legal  Minimum 

Average  prices  received  by  fanners  on  January  15  for  >dieat,  at  $2.09, 
were  10  cents  above  the  loan  rate  of  $1.99  tut  26  cents  below  parity  (the 
legal  minimum  price  ceiling)  of  $2.35  on  that  date.    Market  prices  immediately 
preceding  the  issuance  of  the  General  Price  Ceiling  Regulations  on  January  20 
were  hicher  than  on  January  15  and  generally-  15  to  20  cents  above  the  loan  ^ 

17  Revised  from  1+20  million  on  the  basis  of  January  revision  in  farm  stocksj 
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level.    Then  on  February  13  they  reached  the  season  high  with  prices  at 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  about  30  cents  above  the  loan.    The  advance  vas 
largely  the  result  of  continued  dry  conditions  in  Important  winter  wheat  . 
producing  areas.    With  drought  conditions  broken  by  subsequent  rain,  snow 
and  sleet,  the  market  declined,  and  on  February  21  was  around  20  cents  above 
the  loan.    On  that  date,  the  price  of  No.  2  Hard  Winter  at  Kansas  City  was 
$2.44  compared  with  the  loan  of  $2.25,  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  at 
Minneapolis  was  $2.4?  compared  with  loan  of  $2.2?  and  No.  2  Eed  V/inter  at 
St.  Louis,  $2.53  compared  with  the  loan  of  $2.30.    With  prices  at  terminal 
markets  substantially  above  the  loan,  the  movement  to  market  increased  and 
contributed  to  weaker  prices.  ..  • 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  ^eat  and  rye  were  exempted  from  the 
General  Ceiling  Price  Eegulation  issued  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion.   A  subsequent  amendment  also  exempted  raw  farm  commodities  as  defined 
in  Section  llA  of  the  Eegulation  at  all  levels  of  distribution  when  prices  of 
such  comodities  at  the  farm  are  below  legal  minimum.    In  processed  form, 
prices  of  these  commodities  are  subject  to  regulation.    Since  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  these  commodities  are  below  the  highest  of  legal  minimums 
required  by  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  ceiling  prices  for  these 
commodities  in  processed  form  may  be  adjusted  upward  by  procesaors  and 
distributors  to  the  extent  that  the  current  price  paid  for  these  commodities 
at  the  farm  level  exceeds  the  highest  price-  paid  during  the  period  December  19 
through  January  2-j>.    Such  upward  adjustments  in  these  ceilings  will  be  allowed 
to  continue  until  the  Director  of  Price  Stabilization,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  regulation  as  amended  announces  by  publication  that  the  prices  to  pro- 
ducers have  reached  the  legal  minimum  prescribed  in  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950.  •  ,  . 

General  offers  by  CCC  to  sell  vdieat  to  exporters  were  withdrawn  for 
February,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that  CCC  vheat  would  be  sold 
for  domestic  use  only  where  an  emergency  exists,  or  to  meet  demand  for  high 
protein  or  premium  types.    Wheat  exports  are  being  limited  by  the  shortage  of 
ocean  shipping  and  of  boxcars  and  to  some  extent  by  the  capacity  of  physical 
handling  facilities  of  U.  S,  ports.    Eeserves  of  wheat  are  adequate  to  meet 
export  needs  as  well  as  domestic  requirements. 

Through  December,  loan  and  purchase  agreement  wheat  from  the  1950  crop 
totaled  181  million  bushels  against  313  million  bushels  from  the  1949  crop  on 
the  same  date  a  year  earlier.    In  addition,  about  5  million  bushels  of  1949- 
crop  >4ieat  had  been  resealed  by  November  30.    On  Jenuary  29,  the  CCC  reported 
ownership  of  about  228  million  bushels.    As  sales  continue  to  be  made  out  of 
CCC  stocks  for  designated  purposes,  inventories  will  gradually  be  reduced 
before  taking  deliveries  on  1950-crop  loan  wheat  after  April  30.  Moreover, 
with  \*eat  prices  at  terminals  well  above  the  loan,  large  quantities  of  wheat 
under  loan  have  been  redeemed  and  sold  on  the  market.    This  is  expected  to 
continue,  and  if  transportation  is  available  there  will  be  only  a  small 
quantity  delivered  to  CCC. 

Jiily -December  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  totaled  the  equivalent  of 
about  111  million  bushels,  compared  with  I69  million  bushels  a  year  earlier. 
Cumulative  sales  for  the  second  year  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
through  February  20  totaled  209  million  bushels,  which  is  far  in  excess  of 
sales  made  by  that  time  a  year  earlier.    The  total  quota  for  the  United  States 
for  the  1950 -51  marketing  year  has  been  increased  from  232  million  bushels  to 
248  million  bushels  as  a  result  of  increasing  the  quota  for  India. 
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The  payment  of  the  export  subeidy  on  wheat  exports  was  suspended  on 
February  13  in  order  to  enable  the  Department  and  other  interested. government 
agencies  to  review  the  demand  for  U.  S.  viieat  under  the  remainder  of  the 
U.  S.  quota.    After  allowing  for  commitments  which  the  CCC  already  has  made  to 
Germany,  Austria  and  Greece,  along  with  its  fairly  definite  additional  re- 
quirements, little  more  than  20  million  bushels  remain,,  in  the  United  States 
quota  under  the  Agreement  for  1950-51.    The  export  subsidy  on  flour  still 
remains  in  effect. 

Whea,t  Acreage  Allotments  Terminated ; 

lo  Percent  Increase  in  Spring  Wheat  - 
Announced  as  Guide 

On  January  5  the  Secretary  of  A,^riculture  announced  that  there  will 
be  no  acreage  allotments  on  the  1951  crop  of  spring  wheat.    This  action  was 
taken  in  the  case  of  corn  as  well  as  wheat  '"because  of  the  need  for  maximum 
production  of  these  basic  food  and  feed  grains  in  the  national  emergency 
proclaimed  by  the  President  on  December  I6.    Ample  supplies  of  both  com  and 
wheat  are  an  essential  safeguard  in  the  national  defense  program."  Terminatioi 
of  wheat  allotments  affords  producers  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  acreage 
of  spring  wheat,  and  relieves  all  wheat  producers  from  compliance  with  allot- 
ments as  a  condition  for  price  support  vAiich  has  been  announced  at  90  percent 
parity  as  of  July  1,  1951.    On  August  21,  the  Secretary  announced  the  national 
average  price  support  for  the  1951  crop  would  be  not  less  than  $1.99  a  bushel, 
which  is  the  support  level  now  in  effect  for  the  1950  crop.    If  parity  is 
higher  at  the  beginning  of  the  1951-52  marketing  year,  the  support  will  be 
higher  to  reflect  90  percent  of  parity  at  that  time.    The  effective  parity 
on  January  15  was  $2.35  pei*  bushel,  90  percent  of  which  is  $2.12, 

On  February  2  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  a  spring  wheat 
acreage  of  21. i^-  million  acres  as  a  guide  for  spring  seedings.    This  is  16  per- 
cent larger  than  the  18. 5  million  acres  seeded  in  19^0,  but  5  percent  smaller 
than  the  22.6  million  acres  seeded  in  19^9  which  xms  the  largest  since  1937. 
Acreage  guides  for  various  crops  were  announced  in  order  to  assist  fe-rmerg 
in  planning  an  all-out  1951  production  program  for  those  crops  which  are  con- 
sidered most  essential  in  the  defense  effort  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect 
farm  resources  for  the  future.    In  connection  with  the  announcement,  the 
Secretary  said,  "No  one  knows  how  long  the  present  emergency  may  last.  It 
Is  therefore  especially  important  that  current  crop  production  efforts  be 
accompanied  by  good  farm  management  and  conservation  practices  ^ich  increase 
production  this  year  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  fertility  of  the  soil." 

Increase  in  Carry-over  Stocks 
Indicated  for  July  1,  1952 

If  21. U  million  acres  of  spring  wheat  is  seeded  and  if  yields  equal 
the  I9U6-5O  average  of  lk,l  bushels  are  obtained,  a  crop  of  about  300  mil- 
lion bushels  would  be  produced.    This  added  to  the  899  million  bushels  for 
winter  wheat,  estimated  in  December,  would  total  about  1,200  million  bushels. 
V/hether  winter  wheat  production  will  reach  the  December  estimate  depends 
upon  weather  conditions  d^oring  the  next  several  weeks,  and  the  ability  of 
the  "vdieat  plants  to  recover  from  the  earlier  drought  and  freeze  conditions. 
The  next  estimate  will  be  as  of  April  1, 
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Domestic  disappearance  in  1951-52  is  expected  to  tothl^about  75©  ..mil- 
lion bushels.    Allowin;^  for  as  much  as  350  million  bushels  for  exports,,  a 
total  disappearance  of  1,100  million  bushels  ixould  be  indicated;  Production 
in  excess  of  this  quantity  would  increase  the  carry-over  July  1,  1952  above 
that  of  this  next  July,    If  production  turns  out  to  be  as  much  as  1,200  mil- 
lion bushels,  estijnated  carry-rOvcr  July  1,  1952  uo  ild  be  about  535  million 
bushels.    The  feed  use,  at  150  million  bushels,  would  be  from  domestic  pro- 
duction.   This  quantity  would  be  increased  by  imports  of  damaged  wheat  from 
Canada. 

Weather  and  Ability  of  Wheat  EL  ants  to 

Recover  Important  to  Winter~Wheat  Rrospc;cts 

In"  the  Great  Plains  area,  most  of  the  wheat  was    seeded  under'  favorable 
conditions  an'd  a  good  early  grovjth  covered  the  gro'juid.    For  18  weeks,  however, 
moisture  was  deficient,  alrnost  totally  lacking  at  some  southwestern  points, 
and  topsoils  had  become  powdery  dryc    Subsoil  moisture  was  in  good  supply 
in  most  of  the  area.    Because  of  the  dry  topsoil,  wheat  was  not  grazed  to 
the  usual  extent  and  much  top  growth  remains  as  protection  against  soil 
blbwing.    Light  rain  and  snovr  has  enabled  plants  to  hold  on,  so  that  deterio- 
ration was  liraited  in  Texas,  Nexix  Mexico  and  Colorado,  while  some  iraprovement 
occurred  in  most  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  during  January  and  February.  In 
virtually  all  instsjices  it  is  felt  that  the  condition  of  vheat  is  not  hopeless, 
but  that  soaking  rains  would  enable  the  well-knoim  recuperative  powers  of 
the  wheat  plants  to  bring  about  recovery. 

February  and  March  are  critical  months,  however,  in  the  Great  Plains. 
VJheat  x^ras  mostly  dormant  when  the  early  Februarj^  cold  wave  occurred,  so  that 
freeze  daraage  was  minimized.    It  was,  perhaps,  offset  by  the  destroying 
effect  of  the  cold  on  aphis  and  other,  pests.  'Since  the  first  vjeek  in  February, 
weather  conditions  'have  been  less  unfavorable,  particularly  in  the  central 
Great  Plains.    The  situation  is  sa-t^isf actory  in  Nebraska  end  northward.  In 
the  west,  wheat  has  been  mostly  snow  covered,  except  in  parts  of  eastern 
Washington,  vjhere  it  is  feared  some  reseeding  will  be  necessary  this  spring 
because  of  winterkill  in' fields  lacking  snow  cover.    In  the  iraportant  East 
Ilorth  Central  wheat  area,  snow  cover  has  been  in b.ermittent,  but  usually  has 
been  present  when  temperatures  becai,ie  low.    In  many  sections  the  soil  is 
unfrozen  and  snow-water  has  soaked  in  with  little  runoff  at  the  time  of  thaws. 

TIE  WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

BACKGROUIID,-  On  July  1,  19ii3,  stocks  of  wheat  in  the  ' 
h  principal  e:cporting  countries.  United  States ^  Canada, 
Australia  and  Argentina,  were  at  a  record  of  1,737  mil- 
lion bushels,  almost  k  times  the  1935-39  average  of 
U$Q  million.    By  July  19i45,  hoxi/ever , ,  thej?-  were  down  to 
8l8  million  bushels,  and  by  July  19L6  they  had  been 
further  reduced  to  387  million.    The  loxj  stock  level 
follox7ed  greatly  increased  disappearance  caused  br,^  x^ar- 
time  depletion  01  food  supplies  in  iriiporting  countries  and 
by  poor  crops  in  many  areas.    Stocks  in  the  k  countries 
on  July  1,  19[).6  and  ,19U7  vrere  the  smllest  since  1938  and 
about  16  percent  less  than  the  1935-39  average.    By  July  19k9 
these  stocks  had  increased  to  663  mi? lion  bushels,  and  on 
■  July  1,  1950  they  were  783  million. 
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Little  Change  Indicated  in  European^ 
Winter  Wheat  Acreage  2f 

Prospects  for  bread  grains  G0\-7n  in  the 'fall  of  1950  for  harvest  in 
.  1951  in  Europe  were  variable  at  latest  report,  with  unfavorable  x-rcather 
during  seeding  time  in  a  nurabcr  of  countries.    Excessive  rains  held  up 
.seeding  in  many  areas,  especially  during  ilovembcr,  and  riiay  result  in  some 
reduction  in  winter  grain  acreage.    Actual  estiriiates  of  areas  seeded  are 
avai-lable  for  very  fex^r  countries,  but  general  indications  in  the  principal 
production  countries  denote  little  change  in  acreage  expected. 

The  acreage    seeded  to  vjinter  -vrtieat  in  France  up  to  January  1  was 
9«5  million  acres,  about  1|  percent  less  than  on  that  date  in  19li9»  R:^ 
acreage  X7as  also  slightly  smller  tlian  that  of  a  year  earlier.    Spring  "wheat 
acreage  may  be  expected  to  be  increased  to  make  up  for  tliis  decrease  so 
that  the  total  breadgrain  acrea:,e  will  be  about  the  sar,ie  as  a  year  earlier* 
The  condition  of  the  winter  crops  at  the  beginning  of  December  was  good  on 
the  basis  of  official  reports.    Trade  reports  since  that  time  have  noted' the 
continuation  of  favorable  conditions o    The  outlook  is  favorable  in  Italy, 
with  little  change  from  last  year's  acreage  expected.    Seeding  has  been 
backward  jji  ;arts  of  Spain  because  of  dr;^'ness  in  some  areas.    A  5  percent 
increase  had  been  expected  in  that  country'" 's  grain  acreage.  Seeding 
intentions  in  Western  Germany  called  for  a  small  net  increase  in  winter 
breadgrain  acreage,  xjith  increased  wheat  acreage  more  than  offsetting  a 
reduction  in  winter  rj'-e  acreage.    In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  seeding  of 
winter  grain  was  delayed  by  heavy  rains,  and  extensive  spring  seedings  will 
.be  necessairy  if  the  goal  of  2.55  million  acres  is  to  be  reached.  Little 
■information  is  available  on  the  seeding  progress  in  Central  Europe  and  tlie 
Balkan  countries.    The  drought  in  the  latter  area  was  reported  broken  in 
early  October,  facilitating  preparation  for  fall  seeding.    Heavj'-  rains  in 
the  low  countries  and  in  Scandinavia  are  reported  to  have  made  some  I'eduction 
in  fall  grain  acreage  in  those  countries*    The  Soviet  Union  reported  sox-zing 
of  fall  grain  accomplished  early,  with  some  increase  over  the  19ii9  sowings. 

Little  official  information  is  available  regarding  the  crop  outlook 
in  Asia.'  At  latest  report,  the  wheat  acrea^^e  in  India  v;as  in  need  of 
moisture,  especially  in  the  Northwest.    Conditions  elsevrhere  in  the  country 
Xijere  reported  satisfactory.    No  information  is  available  on  xvinter  grain 
prospects  in  China,  the  priiicipal  winter  Xirheat  producer  of  Asia. 

Moisture  Reserves  in  Canada  90  Percent  of  Norraal 

Moisture  reserves  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada  up  to  November  l5 
were  reported  at  90  percent  of  norriial  compared  x.'ith  72  percent  a  year  earlier* 
Saskatchewan  had  89  percent  of  norriial,  Alberta  08  percent  of  normal,  and 
Mc.nitoba  109  percent  of  normal.    (In  1950  the  acreage  in  Saskatchewan' vjas 
6l  percent  of  the  total  of  tlie  x;heat  acreage  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  that 
in  Alberta  28  percent  and  in  Manitoba  11  percent).    Tliese  reserves  include 
moisture  which  fell  on  stubble  land  betv/een  harvest  and  about  the  time  the 
ground  froze  (August-November)  and  took  account  of  rains  x-jhidi  fell  on  surimer- 
falloxred  land  during  the  previoj.s  year.    The  percentages  for  tlie  various 
districts  were  weighted  on  the  basis  of  acreage. 

2/  Most  of  the  remaining  text  XTas  adapted  from  "V/orld  Food  Situation, "  K 
February  1950,  published  by  Office  of  Foreign  Agric.ilture  Relations,  USDA»  T 

A. 
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The  winter  wheat  acreage  in  Canada  is  placed  at  918,000  acres,  a 
decline  of  12  percent  from  last  year's  seedings.    Winter  vhea.t  in  Canada 
is  normally  only  about  5  percent  of  the  total.    The  canadieui  fall  rye 
acreage  is  indicated  at  867,000  acreas       dovm  about  6  percent  from  the 
previous  year, 

1950  World  Breadgrain  Production 
Still  Estimated  At  239  Million 
Short  Tons 

The  1950  world  harvest  of  bread  grains  (;dieat  and  rye)  is  estimated 
at  about  239  million  short  tons,  only  slightly  below  the  record  world  pro- 
duction in  19^8.    The  current  estimate  is  a  little  larger  than  the  19^9  out- 
turn as  well  as  above  the  immediate  prewar  average  of  229  million  tons,  with 
increases  in  the  vheat  crop  only  partly  offset  by  declines  for.  rye.  Produc- 
tion was  one -third  above  prewar  in  North  America  and  about  10  percent  in  Asia. 
Moderate  deficits  compared  with  prewar,  estimated  for  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  however,  partially  offset  those  increases. 

Table  2.-  Breadgrain  production,  1950  with  comparisons  l/' 


Continent  or  area 


Year 

:  North 

•  Europe 

•u.  s.  s. 

E:  Asia 

•  Africa 

:  South  : 

Oceania 

:  World 

:  America 

• 
• 

• 

rAmerica: 

:  total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tonn 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

A'^erage : 

1935-39! 

3^,090 

69,1+20 

61,980 

1+5,360 

l+,320 

8,71^0 

5,310 

229,220 

19k6  : 

i+8,170 

53,570 

1+3,  UOO 

1+8,060 

^,335 
3,870 

8,560 

3,695 

209,790 

19^7  : 

52,8U0 

i+3,900 

52,100 
56,790 

1+6,230 
i+8,1+75 

10,220 
8,1+70 

6,750 

215,910 

19U8  : 

53,055 
46,7^0 

62,130 

l+,530 

5,910 

239,360 

19^9  ' 

65,030 

59,600 
58,780 

l+l+,6l+0 
i+9,515 

l+,7l+0 

8,680 

6,690 
5,850 

236,120 

1950 

1+6,280 

65,080 

l+,525 

9,310 

239,3^^0 

1/  Estimated  production  of  wheat  and  rye. 


The  estimate  of  6.1+  billion  bushels  of  wheat       the  largest  crop  since 
1938,  with  the  exception  of  the  unusually  favorable  harvest  of  I9I+8  --is 
unchanged  from  that  published  in  the  last  issue  of  The_  Wheat  Situation,  -  ■y^ich 
contained  a  detailed  statement  by  countries.    Small  changes  for  the  United 
States,  Australia  and  Argentina  did  not  changie  the  rounded  total.    The  crop 
estimate  for  the  United  States  was  revised  in  December  from  1,010  million 
bushels  to  1,027  million. 

Australia's  wheat  crop  was  reduced  by  unfavorable  weather  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  growing  season.    The  latest  estimate  places  the  total  out- 
turn at  about  I85  million  bushels,  compared  with  the  earlier  forecast  of  about 
200  million  bushels.    In  addition  to  lowering  the  actual  outturn,  the  unfavor- 
able conditions  greatly  reduced  the  quality  of  the  grain  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Queensland.    The  lowered  quality  of  a  substantial  part  of  the  outturn 
results  in  a  more  of  a  reduction  in  exportable  surplus  then  the  actual 
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reduction  in  estimated  production  would  imply.    Earlier  estimates  of  a 
possible  125-million-'bushel  exportable  surplus  have  "been  reduced  to  about 
85  million  bushels  from  the  current  crop,  which  would  be  approximately 
Australia's  quota  undef-  the '  International  Wheat  Agreement.    This  contrasts 
with  exports  of  about  125  million  bushels  during  the  ci^op  season  ended 
November  I95O. 

The  Argentina  wheat  crop  is  now  officially  forecast  at  about  220  mil- 
lion bushels,  compared  with  the  earlier  unofficial  prospect  of  23O  million 
bushels.    Taking  account  of  unexpectedly  heavy  losses  in  some  areas  from 
rust  damage  and  hail,  private  estimates  currently  range  from  about  I90  to 
.200  million  bushels.    Considerable  abondonment  is  reported  from  those  areas 
because  of  high  costs  for  harvesting  such  fields.    This  current  outlook  is 
for  a  below-average  crop  as  well  as  smaller  than  that  of  a  year  ago. 

Canada  Increases  Initial 
Prices  to  Growers 

Initial  payments  to  Canadian  growers  for  1950-51  deliveries  of  western 
vdieat  were  increased,  effective  February  1,  1951.    The  action  was  made  possi- 
ble by  the  level  of  prices  received  to  date  and  by  the  present  market  outlook, 
according  to  the  announcement  of  the  increase  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce.    The  increase  brings  the  initial  payment  for  wheat  to  $1.60  per 
bushel  (Canad-ian  currency)  for  No.  1  Northern  wheat,  basis  in  store  at 
Fort  William/Port  Arthur  or  Vancouver.    This  is  an  increase  of  20  cents  per 
bushel  over  the-$l.U0  rate  originally  (announced  as  the  initial  payment  for 
I95O-5I.    The  increased  rates  apply  to  all  grades  of  grain  delivered  or  to 
'be  delivered  to  the  Board  during  the  current  crop  year.    Adjustment  payments 
should  begin  in  March,  according  to  a    statement  of  the  Minister.  Estimates 
place  the  amount  to  be  paid  on  deliveries  prior  to  February  at  about  $51  mil- 
lion for  ■v^eat.    An  announcement  of  the  final  payment  on  the  19^5-^9  wheat 
pool  is  also  expected  soon. 

World  Trade  in  Ereadgrain 
Down  about  5  Percent 

Present  indications  are  that  world  trade  in  >*ieat  and  rye  during  the 
I95O-5I  marketing  year  will  total  about  5  percent  less  than  in  19^9-50,  when 
they  totaled  about  26.3  million  short  tons.    Practically  all  of  this  trade 
will  be  In  \dieat  and  wheat  flour  in  as  much    as  trade  in  rye  has  accounted 
for  only  5  oi*  Ifess' percent  of  total  world  trade  in  breadgrains  in  the  postwar 
period.'  ■  - 

Of  the  total,  about  l6.2  million  short  tons  of  vheat  --  or  65  percent  - 
are  expected  to  be  traded  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  with  some 
indication  that  this  percentage  may  be  increased  before  the  year  is  out. 
Stabilized  prices  and  assured  sources  of  supply  under  the  Agreement  are 
assuming  increasing  importance  as  factors  of  trade  in  importing  countries. 
All  important  deficit  areas,  except  Japan,  are  now  covered  by  the  International 
V/heat  Agreement.    World  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  in  I9U9-50  totaled  820  mil- 
lion bushels  compared  with  958  million  in  19^+8-^9  and  9^3  million  in  19^7 -'+8. 
Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the  four  principal  exporting  co-ontries  -- 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia  and  Argentina  --  totaled  733  million  compared 
with  908  million  the  year  before  and  893  million  in  I9U7-I+8.  Other  exporting 
countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  exported  an  estimated  87  million  bushels 
in  I9U9-50  compared  with  50  million  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  years. 
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The  major  postwar  adjustment  of  world  trade  In  "breadgrains  occurred  in 
the  19^9-50  marketinfi  year,  when  exports  declined  substantially  from  the  near- 
record  level  of  the  19kQ-k9  year.    This  adjustment  vas  reflected  largely  in 
reduced  exports  of  v^ieat  end  flour  from  the  United  States,  hut  only  small 
further  declines  from  the  300  million  bushel  total  of  wheat  and  flour  exports 
from  this  country  are  expected  during  the  current  shipping  year.    Because  of 
some  reduction  in  the  expected  availability  of  \^eat  from  non-dollar  sources, 
transportation  difficulties  in  Canada,  and  extraordinary  requirements  in  areas 
such  as  Yugoslavia  and  India,  it  now  appears  that  1950-51  exports  of  wheat 
and  flour  from  the  United  States  will  exceed  earlier  expecta.tionB  of  250  mil- 
lion bushels  by  at  least  10  percent.    The  increase  will  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  availability  of  internal  transportation, port  and  ocean  shipping 
facilities. 

Export  availabilities  of  bread  grains  from  the  other  principal  export- 
ing countries  during  1950-'^1  are  expected  to  show  little  change  from  a  year 
ago.    This  does  not  include  an  allowance  for  significant  quantities  of  low 
quality  wheat  which  will  be  available  for  export  from  Canada  later  in  the 
marketing  year.    In  Australia,  reduced  supplies  of  wheat  for  export  from  the 
I95O-5I  crop  will  be  augmented  by  an  increased  carry-over  from  production  of 
the  previous  year.    Any  increase  in  availability  in  Argentina  will  be  limited 
to  the  crop  recently  harvested,  since  carry-over  on  December  1,  1950  was  re- 
ported to  be  at  minimuEi  levels.    Some  reduction  from  the  19^9-50  total  of  rye 
exports  from  Eastern  Europe  is  expected  during  the  current  year.    Exports  of 
^eat  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Danube  Basin  are  also  moving  at  a  reduced 
rate  thus  far  in  the  1950-51  marketing  year. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  expected  decline  in  world  trade  in  bread- 
grains  during  the  1950-51  year  are  reduced  takings  in  most  of  the  traditionally 
deficit  countries  of  Western  Europe,  as  a  result  of  increased  domestic  supplies 
and  further  declines  in  consumption  as  other  foods  have  become  available. 
Much  better  harvests,  particularly  in  Turkey,  will  also  remove  that  country, 
and  probably  Iran,  from  the  list  of  importing  countries  in  the  current  year 
as  compared  with  19^4-9-50,  when  over  600,000  tons  were  imported  into  these  two 
countries.    On  balance,  the  declines  w:lll  more  than  offset  expected  increases 
in  import  requirements  in  other  countries,  including  extraordinary  demands 
from  such  countries  as  Yugoslavia  and  India  resulting  from  unfavorable 
domestic  production. 

World  Rice  Production  about  Prewar ; 
V/orld  Trade  only  above  Half  3/ 

One  of  the  world's  largest  rice  crops  is  being  harvested  in  the  1950-51 
(August -July)  crop  year.    Production  in  terms  of  milled  rice  is  estimated  at 
119  million  short  tons,  compared  with  116.?  million  tons  in  19^9-50  and  the 

2/  Bice  is  one  of  the  world's  most  important  food  grains  and  normally  provides 
one -fifth  of  the  world's  food  supply.    Pice  production  in  1950,  estimated  at 
171.5  million  tons,  is  almost  90  percent  as  large  as  the  wojrdl  v^eat  produc- 
tion, estimated  at  192.0  million  tons.    Before  the  war,  about  95  percent  of 
the  TOrld's  supply  of  rice  was  produced  in  southern  and  eastern  Asia  and  nearby 
territory.    Burma,  Thailand,  French  Indo -China  and  Korea  were  the  principal 
exporters,  and  Japan,  India,  Ceylon,  Brithis  Maylaya,  and  China  the  largest 
importers.    During  the  war,  rice  production  was  increased  in  the  Western 
Hemisphei^  and  Egypt. 
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prevar  (1935-36/1939-^0)  average  of  117.2  million  tons  (tables  13  andlU).  ' 
Despite  the  large  production,  world  trade  in  1951  will  be  about  the  same  "as 
in  1950  l3ut  still  be  only  about  half  of  vhat  it  was  before  World  War  II. 
Moreover,  per  capita  consumption  of  rice  will  continue  less  than  the  prewar 
rate  because  of  the  gain  in  population  in  the  heavy  rice -consuming  countries 
of  the  world. 

The  total  production  of  Asia,  representing  92  percent  of  the  world 
production,  is  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  still  2  percent  less 
than  before  World  War  II.    The  harvest  is  below  expectations  this  year  be- 
cause of  drought  conditions  in  northeastern  India,  which  caused  a  substantial 
reduction  in  that  country's  crop. 

The  hiiih  postwar  level  of  production  generally  is  being,  maintained  in 
the  continents  other  than  Asia.    ITieir  combined  harvest  is  about  k.^  million 
tons,  or  85  percent  larger  than  before  World  War  II.    Europe's  record  produc- 
tion in  1950  was  15  percent  larger  than  prewar  and  exceeded  by  11  percent  the 
previous  record  of  a  year  earlier.    Although  decreases  are  forecast  in  both 
North  and  South  America,  compared  with  the  year  before,  their  total  production 
is  78  to  86  percent,  respectively,  larger  than  the  prewar  average.  Indications 
are  that  Africa's  production  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
63  percent  larger  than  before  the  war. 

World  Exportable  Supplies  of  Eice  in 
1951  Fully  Equal  to  Year  Earlier" 

World  exportable  supplies  during  the  1951 . calendar  year  from  the 
I95O-5I  crop  are  forecast  at  about  the  same  level  as,  or  perhaps  slightly 
exceeding,  the  exports  of  a  year  ealier  (table  lU).    Actual  exports  . in 
1950  are  estimated  at  h,6  million  short  tons.    While  the  total  volume  was 
only  about  half  of  the  prewar  level,  exports  from  the  interior  of  Bvirma 
exceeded  earlier  estimates. 

Bice  Exporting  Countries 

Asia's  exporting  countries  in  1951  are  expected  to  supply  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  world's  exportable  surplus  of  rice.    About  63  percent 
of  the  world  exportable  surplus  is  centei^d  in  the  so-called  "rice  bowl"  of 
Asia,  Burma,  Thialand,  and  Indo-China  (Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam) .  Export- 
able supplies  in  this  region  are  estimated  at  2.95  million  short  tosna  of  milled 
rice,  compared  -vrith  2.84  million  tons  in  the  preceding  year  and  6.3O  million 
tons  in  1936-40. 

Thailand  is  the  only  one  of  these  countries  where  acreage  and  production 
have  been  restored  to  the  prewar  average.    Burma's  acreage  is  only  72  percent, 
and  its  exports  only  kO  percent,  of  the  prewar  level.    Good  crops  are  being 
harvested  in  these  countries,  and  the  exportable  supplies  are  'forecast  at  about 
the  same  level  as  1950  exports. 

Although  the  surplus  available  for  export  from  Indo-China  is  estimated 
at  200,000  short  tons,  larger  stocks  may  exist  in  the  TransbasBac  area  of 
South  Vietnam.    The  exportation  of  any  sizable  quantity,  ever,  up  to  this  volume 
depends  upon  several  factors:    (l)  The  repeal  of  the  current  decree  vAiich  pro- 
hibits exports,  (2)  the  lifting  of  the  Transbassic  blockade,  and  (3)  political 
and  military  factors. 
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Formosa  should  have  some  surplus  from  its  record  crop  of  1950-51. 
Despite  a  natural  increase  in  population  and  also  immigration  from  China, 
production  is  estimated  to  "be  sufficient  for  domestic  requirements  and  to 
permit  the  exportation  of  rice  to  other  countries. 

The  exportable  supplies  in  countries  other  than  in  Asia  represent 
about  30  percent  of  the  world  total  exports.    Proportionately,  these  avail- 
abilities exist  in  the  following  continents:    North  America  (principally 
Ifiiited  States),  I3  percent;  South  America  (Brazil  and  Ecuador),  h  percent, 
Europe  (Italy),  5  percent;  and  Africa  (Egypt),  7  percent. 

Rice  exports  from  the  surplus  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
in  1951  also  probably  will  approximate  those  of  3950 >  both  in  North  and 
South  America,    Although  a  smaller  acreage  was  planted  in  the. United  States, 
the  yields  per  acre  were  considerably  higher  so  that  the  harvest  was  only 
moderately  below  that  of  the  ydar  before,  h/    Export  supplies. in  Mexico 
show  a  moderate  increase  over  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

Bice  production. statistics  for  most  South  American  countries  are 
not  yet  available,  since  the  harvest  will  not  be  completed  for  some  months. 
Present  indications  are  that  total  production  will  be  less  than  in  1950, 
but  the  expected  reduction  in  current  .crop  supplies  in  1951  ^2/'  be  partly 
offset  by  carry-over  of  stocks  from  the  1950  crop. 

Production  in  Brazil,  South  America's  largest  producer,  and  exporter 
of  rice,  is  reported  to  be  less  than  last  year.    Because. of  .the  reduction 
in  the  harvest,  prospects  are  that  the  surplus,  if  any,  from  the  1951  crop 
may  be  reduced  from  the  export  availabilities  of  the  1950  harvest.  Some 
of  the  unshipped  surplu's  of  last  season's  crop,  however,  probably  will 'be 
exported  during  the'  I951  calendar  year. 

■Climatic  conditions  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  the  -principal  areas  of  ex- 
port in  Europe  and  Africa,  were  beneficial  for  rlcer-  production,  and  since 
•large  acreages  were  planted,  production  was  at  a  hrgh  level.    The  export 
surpluses  approximate  the  relatively  large  avail&bilities  in  I950,  esti- 
mated at  3U0,000  and  200,000  tons,  respectively. 

Rice  Importing  Countries 

In  recent  years  about  80  percent  of  the  world's  rice  surplus  has  been 
iniported  into  the  deficit  countries  of  Asia  (table  13)    '  These  principally 
were  Japan,  India,  and  China.    Sizeable  imports  are  required  also  in  Cey- 
lon, Malaya,  Indonesia,  and  lesser  quantities  in  Hong  Kong  and  the 
Philippines. 

h/  Rice  production  in  the  United  States  was  increased  when  export  supplies 
from  Asia  were  cut  off  by  the  war.    This  Asian  trade  has  not  yet  been  fully 
restored,  and  was  only  about  35  percent  of  prewar  In  1950,    United  States 
rice  exports  in  I9U9  were  13  percent  of  the"  total  "rice  entering  world  trade 
compared  with  1  percent  in  1936-i+O.    This  is  the  result  of  a  5-fold  in-- 
crease  in  Uhited  States  exports  and  a  sharp  drop  in  world  trade. 
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Japan's  requirements  will  continue  to  be  heavy,  since  even  the 
volume  imported  before  the  war  has  been  unavailable  in  postwar  years. 
India's  needs  will  be  substantially  larger  in  1951  than  in  195^,  because 
of  a  severe  reduction  in  some  areas  on  account  of  floods .    The  other  im- 
porting countries  of  the  world  will  require  at  least  the  volume  imported 
in  1950. 

THE  RYE  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 

BACKGROUND.-  United  States  rye  acreage  harvested  in  the  past 
5  years  (19^5"^9)  averaged  1,8  million  acres,  compared  with 
3.7  million  in  1938-i^2  and  6,0  in  I918-22.    Production  in 
the  past  5  years  averaged  22.8  million  bushels  compared  with 
U6.2  in  1938- J+2  and  the  peak  of  over  100  million  bushels  in 
1922,    Exports  of  rye  averaged  nearly  3^  million  bushels  a 
year  during  the  10  years  ending  with  I927-28.    Exports  have 
dropped  sharply  since  then  and  from  1930  "to  19^3"^^  the^^ 
amoimted  to  more  than  1  million  bushels  in  only  one  year. 
In  19i^•l^•-U5  to  1914-9-50  exports  avere.ged  k  million  bushels. 
In  each  of  the  drought  years  of  1933  and  193^+  imports  total- 
,       . ed  about  12  million  bushels .    Since  193^  imports  have  teen 
above  k  million  in  5  years. 

Rye  Stocks  on  J anuary  1  largest. 
Since  19^^5;  July -Dec  emb  er 
Disappearance  Below  Averaf^e 

Stocks  of  rye  on  January  1,  1951>  at  nearly  19  million  bushels, were 
1-1/2  million  bushels  above  last  year  and  the  largest  since  I9I15  (table  2). 
Iri  each  of  the  5  years  prior  to  19^5 >  however,  January  1  stocks  were 
larger  and  averaged  more  than  double  those  of  this  year.    Farm  stocks  on 
January  1  totaled  7.3  million  bushels  compared  with  only  k-,Q  million  a  year 
earlier  and  IU.8  million  the  19^0-k9  average.    Terminal  stocks  amounting  to 
7.9  million  bushels  were  1.5  million  bushels  below  last  year  but  with  that 
exception  were  the  largest  since  19^*^5  •    Interior  mill  stocks  were  slightly 
larger  than  last  year  and  totaled  9.8  million  bushels. 

With  supplies  of  rye  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  totaling  3^.8  mil- 
lion bushels,  including  2,3  million  bushels  of  imports  (7 ,k  million  a  year 
earlier)      ,  July -December  disappearance  totaled  15.9  million  bushels.  This 
was  about  one  million  below  the  same  period  last  year  and  10  million  bushels 
below  the  1939-l<-8  average  for  the  period.    The  smaller  disappearance  was  due 
to  lighter  feeding  and  smaller  exports.    Only  in  the  seasons  of  19^6,  19^+7 
and  191^8  when  supplies  were  small  was  disappearance  less  than  this  season. 
Disappearance  in  July-December  is  shown  in  table  11. 


^  Imports  are  from  Canada,    Supplies  in  that  country  in  1950'51  ^.re  esti- 
mated at  20  million  bushels,  which  is  about  2  million  bushels  below  those 
in  I9U9-5O, 
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Pye  Disappearance  in  19^0-^1  May  Be 
Above  Year  Earlier;  Carry-over 
May  Be  Sllf^^htly  Leaa 

Eye  supplies  for  the  1950"51  marketing  year,  including  July  1,  1950 
carry-over  of  9.5  million  bushels,  production  of  23,0  million,  and  imports 
which  may. amount  to  5  million,  total  37.5  million  bushels.    This  is  h  per- 
cent above  the  35^9  million  bushels  a  year  earlier,  but  29  percent  below 
the  5U.U  million    average  for  I939-U8.  Disappearance  for  the  1^50-51  year, 
on  the  basis  of  disappearance  the  first  6  months  and  prospects  for  the  next 
6  months,  is  shown  in  table  10.    The  carry-over  July  1,  I95I  may  be  slightly 
below  the  9.5  million  bushels  a  year  earlier,  '  . 

Eye  Prices  Advance  in  December  and  J anuary ; 
New  Price  Support  Pro grata  Announced 

Eye  prices  at  Minneapolis  averaged  $1.1+1  per  bushel  July  through 
November  this  year,  which  was  the  same  as  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
However,  in  the  past  2  months  rye  prices  have  advanced  sharply  due  in  part 
to  the  general  advance  in  the  price  level.    In  January  No.  2  rye  at  Minne- 
apolis averaged  $1,75  P©r  bushel  compared  with  $1.37  in  October,  the  low 
point  of  this  season,  and  $l.ij-2  in  January  I95O.    On  February  21  the  price 
of  No,  2  at  Minneapolis  was  $1,92  coDipared  with  $1.7^  on  January  15.  Farm 
prices  of  rye  averaged  $l,i<5  per  bushel  in  mid-January,    This  compares  with 
$1,25  a  year  earlier,  and  the  January  I5,  I95I  parity  price  of  $1.73  per 
bushel  which  is  also  the  legal  minimum,  6/  Average  wheat  prices  to  growers, 
parity  and  the  price  of  No,  2  Minneapolis,  I9U2-5O  are  shown  in  table  12, 

•  The  price  support  program  for  rye  was  announced  on  February  I5.  The 
1951-crop  rye  will  be  supported  at  75  percent  of  parity,  the  same  as  for  the 
1950  crop,  and  will  reflect  a  national  average  of  $1,30  a  bushel  as  com- 
pared with  $1.28  for  the  I95O  crop. 

Acreage  for  1951  Eye.  Crop  Up  2  Percent 

The  acreage  seeded  to  rye  for  all  purposes  in  the  fall  of  1950  was 
estimated  at  3^7^2,000  acres,  an  increase  of  2  percent  from  that  seeded  in 
the  fall  of  19^9*    The  seeded  acreage  includes  the  acreage  intended  for  hay, 
pasture,  and  soil  improvement  purposes  as  well  as  rye  to  be  harvested  for 
grain.    The  condition  of  rye  on  December  1,  at  87  percent,  was  one  point 
below  that  of  a  year  earlier  but  5  points  above  the  10-year  average. 

The  1950  rye  acreage  harvested  for  grain  was  estimated  at 
1,822,000  acres  or  well  above  the  I9U9  acreage  of  1,560,000  acres  but  was 
below  the  10-year  average The  yield  of  12.6  bushels  per  acre 
compares  with  12 .,0  for  I9U9  and  12,0,  the  I939-I18  average.    The  rye  crop 
estimated  at  23,0  million  bushels  was  23  percent  larger  than  the  19^9  crop 
but  29  percent  smaller  than  the  10-year  average . 

6/  See  page  7   for  statement  on  exemption  of  rye  prices  from  the  General 
Ceiling  Price  Eegulation, 
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Tatle  k»-  Wheat:    Weighted  average  cash  price,  apecified  markets  and  dates 

1949-50  to  1950-51  


:  All 

No. 

2 

:  classes 

•  Dark  Hard 

.  No.  1 

Dark 

•  No.  2 

Hard  ; 

,  No.  2 

Eed 

No.  1  Soft 

Wheat 
'  Portland 

1/ 

CLLLKX 

:and  grades  , 

and  Hard 

N.  Spring 

Amber 

Durum 

:  Winter 

*1  n  4*  0 

:  ■  six 

Winter 

;  Minneapolis 

:  Minneapolis 

:  St.  Louis 

:mrkets  ; 

Kansas 

City; 

•19U9-:1950^ 

191^9-  :1950- . 

1949- 

'I950- 

1949- 

1950- 

:1949- 

:1950- 

i.y4y- . 

:  50  : 

51 

50  : 

51 

'  50 

:  ^1 

51 

:  -pi 

:?u  : 

5-1- 

:Do1.  Dol. 

Dol, 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

JJOl. 

JJOl  . 

!  2.27 

2.36 

2„22 

2.3.5 

2.38 

2.46 

2.30 

2.36 

■  2.20 

2.33 

0  on 
d  »dU 

2.19 

Jd.Il  0 

:  2.26 

2.41 

2.22 

2.40 

2.37 

2.49 

2.29 

2.52 

2.22 

2.46 

«i  .19 

p  pA 

©ncLeo.  . 

.  2.28 

2.32 

2.23 

2c37 

2.44 

2.31 

2.33 

2.21 

2.14 

xu  < 

2.27 

2.35 

2.22 

2.34 

2.38 

2.46 

2.30 

2.36 

— 

2.30 

P  PI 

P  PO 

^  J  < 

.  2.26 

2.40 

2.21' 

2.40 

2.37 

2.49 

0  )iii 

2.19 

2.21 

2.26 

2.40 

2.21 

2.40 

2.36 

2,48 

2.28 

2.43 

2.20 

2.18 

2.22 

:  2.29 

2.39 

2.23 

2.40 

2.40 

2.48 

2.28 

2.42 

2.24 

2.48 

2.19 

2.23 

131 

2.26 

2.41 

2.21 

2.40 

2.36 

2.48 

2.29 

•  2.50 

2.20 

2.18 

2.27 

2.2k 

2.39 

2.21 

2.38 

2.34 

2.47 

2.28 

2.52 

2.21 

,2.42 

2.19 

2.28 

27: 

2.26 

2.42 

2.24 

2.40 

2.37 

2.51 

2.32 

2.53 

2.20 

2.32 

Feb .    3 : 

2.22 

2.51 

2.21 

2.46 

2.33 

2.57 

2.27 

2.63 

2.22 

2.52 

2.21 

2.34 

10: 

2.21* 

2.52 

2.20 

2.48 

2.33 

2.60 

2.28 

2.59 

2.15 

2.19 

2.36 

17: 

2.25 

2.56 

2.23 

2.51 

2.32 

2.65 

2.26 

2.61 

2.14 

2.54 

2.21 

2.38 

1/  Average  of  daily  cash  quotations . 


Table  5»~  Wheat:    Average  closing  prices  of  May  wheat  futures,  specified 

markets  and  dates,  I949-I95O  to  1950-51 


Period 

:  Chicago 

:  Kansas 

City 

:  Minneapolis 

;  1949-50 

;  1950-51 

• 

;  1949-50  ; 

•  • 

1950-51 

;  1949-50 

;  1950-51 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Month 

Dec . 

:  2.14 

2.40 

2.10 

2.32 

2.18 

2.35 

Jan, 

:  2.11 

2.46 

2.07 

2.37 

2.15  . 

2.40 

Week 

ended 

Dec.  9 

!  2.15 

2.34 

2.10 

2.27 

2.19 

2.31 

16 

:  2.15 

2.40 

2.11 

2.32 

2.20 

2,35 

23 

:  2,13 

2.45 

2.09 

2.37 

2.17 

2.41 

30. 

2,11 

2,45 

2.08 

2.36 

2.17 

2.40 

Jan,  6 

:  2.12 

2.45 

2.08 

2.37 

2.15 

2.39 

13' 

2.11  ' 

2.46 

2.06 

2.37 

2.14 

2.40 

20; 

{  2.10 

2.44 

2.06 

2.36 

2.14 

2.38 

27: 

2.11 

2.45 

2.07 

2.37 

■  2.15 

2.39 

Feb.  3; 

2,08 

2.54 

2.04 

2.45 

2.12 

2.48 

10: 

2,07 

2.57 

2. ,04 

2.47 

2.12 

2.50 

17: 

2.09 

2.60 

2.06 

2.50 

2.15 

2.53 
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Table  6,-  Wheat:    Prices  per  buDhel  in  three  exporting  countries,  Friday  Dearest 
mid-month,  January  1950-February  1951  weekly  December  1950"February  1951 


Date  (Friday) 


Friday  mid-month 


HARD  WHEAT 


United  States 


Canada 


No .  1  Dark    :        .  2 
Northern      :  Manitoba 
Spring  13  per-;  at  Fort 
cent  protein  :  William 
at  Duluth  1/  ;       2/  _ 


HAED  WHEAT 


United  States 
No.  1  Dark 

Winter 
Galveston  l/ 


SOFT  WHEAT 


United 
States 
No.  1 

Portland  l/ 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Australia 

1/  i/ 


Dollars 


l/  F,  0,  B.  spot  to  arrive, 

2/  Fort  William  quotation  is  in  store.    Converted  to  U.  S.  currency. 

3/  Sales  to  non-contract  countries . 

±J  Asking  prices,  May  19. 

5/  Sale  of  7  million  bushels  to  Ecypt. 


Dollars 


January  13 

:  2.27 

1.92 

2.38 

2.18 

2.12 

February  17 

:  2.28 

1.92 

2.42 

2.215 

2.12 

March  17 

:  2.32 

1.99 

2.46 

2.24 

2.12 

April  Ik 

:  2.3U 

2.01 

2.485 

2.23f; 

May  12 

\  2.40 

1.92 

2.455 

2.24 

4/2.09 

June  16 

!  2.36 

1.85 

2.315 

2.22 

--- 

July  14 

2.50 

1.85 

2.42 

2.16 

1/2.01 

August  lo 

\  2X0 

1.85 

2.45 

2.13 

September  15 

:  2.35 

1.77 

2.42 

2.13 

October  13 

:  2.30 

1.83 

2.39 

2,12 

^2.06 

November  17 

2.30 

1.04 

2.475 

2,12 

2.06 

December  15  ; 

2.37 

1,84 

2.59 

2,22 

January  12 

2.U7 

1.87 

2.585 

2.27 

February  l6 

2.58 

2.01 

2.725 

2.38 

Weekly 

December    1  : 

2.29 

1.8U 

2.47 

2.13 

8  : 

2.37 

1.8U 

2.54 

2.15 

22  ; 

2.U3 

1.8U 

2.21 

29  : 

2.1+3 

1.84 

2.22 

January     5  J 

2.U8 

1.84 

2.60 

2.225 

19  : 

2.43 

1.91 

2.61 

2.29 

26  : 

2.U3 

1.91 

2.62 

2.33 

February    2  : 

2.5U 

1.98 

2.70 

2.36 

9  : 

2.59 

1.99 

2.72 

2.37 
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Tatle  10.-  Ry*s    Supply  and.  dloappejirance.  United  States,  193'*-50 


Year 

y>p  c  1  nn  "1  Tiff 

July 

Supply 

Di  eappearance 

Carry- 
:  over 
1/ 

•  Produc-  • 

•  tion  ' 

In5>orte 

:    Total  : 

DomdBtlc 

•  Exports  * 

ToteQ. 

Food  2/ 

;  Feed  3/ 

•'  Seed 

.^LLconox,  . 
:  aplrits  : 

Total 

;    y  ; 

Million 

Mllllcm 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

MiUlon 

tuehelfl 

bush e la 

huehelB 

tuBhals 

ImshelB 

Tsushels 

hushels 

hushels 

bushels 

buehelB 

bushels 

1931+ 

11+.9 

16.3 

11.2 

1+2.1+ 

8.0 

1+.8 

8.6 

10.2 

31.6 

t-  / 

31.6 

1935 

10.8 

56.S. 

2.3 

70.0 

6.9 

21.9 

8.7 

12.8 

50.3 

11 

50.3 

1936 

19.7 

2I+.2 

3.9 

1+7.8 

7.0 

13.8 

10,0 

■  11.6 

1+2.1+ 

0.2 

1+2.6 

1937 

5.2 

1+8.9 

^h.l 

5.9 

18.0 

9.1 

6.0 

39.0 

6.6 

1+5.6 

1938 

8.5 

56.0 

61+. 5 

6.8 

19.8 

9.7 

5.5 

1+1.8 

0.8 

1+2.6 

1939 

21.9 

38.6 

2/ 

60.5 

7.0 

20.2 

7.1+ 

5.6 

1+0.2 

0.7 

1+0.9 

191+0 

19.6 

39.7 

1.1+ 

60.7 

7.1 

19.9 

8.1 

6.7 

1+1.8 

0.2 

1+2.0 

191+1 

18.7 

1+3.9 

8.8 

71.1+ 

7.8 

19.lt- 

8.3 

6.8 

1+2.3 

5/ 

1+2.3 

191+2 

29.1 

52.9 

1.5 

83.5 

8.3 

27.2 

D.  0 

£- .  J. 

1+1+.1+ 

0.5 

1+1+.9 

19I+3 

1+7.1 

26.7 

0. 3 

0.7 

33.7 

5.8 

1+.5 

52.7 

u  •  *+ 

191+1+ 

31.0 

22.5 

l+.l 

57.6 

7.8 

18.8 

5.1* 

10.3 

1+2. 

3.1 

1+5. U 

191+5 

12.2 

21+.0 

2.0 

38.2 

6.7 

9.1 

U.5 

8.3 

28.6 

7.2 

35.8 

191+6 

2.1+ 

18.9 

1.6 

22.9 

1+.5 

6.1+ 

1^.9 

1+.2 

20.0 

0.6 

20.6 

191+7 

2.3 

26.0 

e% 

28.3 

U.6 

6.1 

5.0 

6.6 

22.3 

2.7 

25.0 

191+8 

3.3 

26.1+ 

36.5 

1^.7 

7.0 

1+.1+ 

6.7 

22.8 

5.1* 

26.2 

191+9 

8.3 

18.7 

8.9 

35.9 

6.1 

lv.9 

20.6 

5.8 

26.1+ 

1950  6/ 

9.5 

23.0 

5.0 

37.5 

6.5 

7.0 

23.5 

5.0 

28.5 

19'-^l 

9.0 

2/  CalcxOated  from  trade  sources,  193l+-'*5J  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  I9I+5  to  date. 

2,/  Resiaual  item. 

l^/  Includes  flour. 

^/  Less  than  50,000  busbeJs. 

b/  Preliminary. 


Table  11.-  Rye:    Supply  and  disappearance.  United  States,  January-June  and  July-December  periods,  191+3-50 


Period 


191+3 

July 
191+1+ 

Jan.- 

July- 
121+2 

Jan.  - 

July- 
191+6 

Jan.- 

July- 
191+7 

Jan. 

July 
191+8 

Jan.. 

July 
191+9 

Jan.  ■ 

July. 


-Dec. 

.June 
•Dec. 

June 
•Deo. 

-June 
-Dec. 

-June 
-Dec. 

-June 
-Dec. 

■June 
■Dec. 


Supply 


Stocks 
1/ 


Produc- 
tion 


Imports 


Total 


Domestic 


Disappearance 


Food  2/  =  Feed  3/  j  Seed  j^lcohol, 
 :  ^   !  ispirlts 


Total 


Exports 


1,000         1,000         1,000         1,000         1,000         1,000         1,000         1,000  1,000 
bushels      bushels      bushels      bushels      bushels      bushels      bushels      bushels  bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


Jan. -June 
July- 

^^■^i .  -  June  ^  

1/  Includes  stocks  in  interior  mill  and  elevators,  in  addition  to  etocks  on  farms  and  in  terminals. 

2/  Calculated  from  trade  sources,  191+3-1+5;  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  I9I+5  to  date. 

^  Pesidual  item. 

*J  Includes  flour. 

5/  Includes  estimates  for  December. 


Total 


1,000 
bushels 


1+7,111+ 

28,680 

765 

76.559 

l+,5l+9 

20,937 

5,293 

3,1*29 

31+,  208 

21+3 

31+,  1+51 

1+2,108 

30,985 

22,525 

7,51*9 
3,299 

1*9,657 
56,809 

1*,185 
3,685 

12,770 
13,391+ 

U60 
It,  991* 

1,081 

8,753 

18, 1+96 
30,826 

176 
393 

18,672 
31,219 

25,590 
12,166 

23,952 

850 
1,869 

26,1+1+0 
37,987 

l+,092 
3,1+13 

5,386 
6,863 

1*35 
i*,098 

1,610 
6,513 

11,523 
20,887 

2,751 
3,785 

ll»,27l+ 
2l+,672 

13,315 
2,377 

18,879 

127 
865 

13,1+1*2 
22,121 

3,21+2 
2,1*76 

2,31*0 
5,023 

356 
l*,506 

1,803 
1,  l*0i 

7,71*1 
13,1+12 

3,321* 
205 

11,065 
13,617 

8,501+ 
2,31+6 

25,975 

776 
1+1 

9,280 
28,362 

2,021 
2,360 

1,326 
3,1*76 

391 
l*,670 

2,828 
1,981 

6,566 
12,1+87 

368 
1,1+1+1 

6,931+ 
13,928 

11+,  1+31+ 
3,353 

26,1+1+9 

0 

2,01+0 

11*,  1+31+ 
31,81+2 

2,196 
2,1*11* 

2,659 
^,099 

1*06 
l*,080 

1*,608 
3,700 

9,869 
ll+,293 

1,212 
259 

11,081 
11*,  552 

17,290 
8,305 

18,739 

l*,75l+ 
7,1*36 

22,01+1+ 
3l+,l+80 

2,298 
2,1+38 

2,899 
l+,771 

355 
1*,536 

3,015 
2,003 

8,567 
13,71*8 

5,172 
3,289 

13,739 
17,03f7 

1,1*71 

13,911* 

2,276 

1,326 

391* 

2,859 

6,855 

2,521 

9,376 

9,538 

^,977 

2,319 

31*,  831+ 

2,599 

3,806 

l*,6oo 

1*,012 

15,017 

836 

15,853 
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Tatle  13.-  Elce  (in  tenj3  of  nliied):    Production  and  importn  in  principal 
importing  countries,  specified  periods 


Continent 
and 
country- 


North  America 

Canada  ,  , 

Cuba   

Estimated  total 


South  America 

Estimated  total 

Asia 
Ceylon 
China 
India 
Japan 
Malaya 
Indonesia 
Philippines 

Estimated  total 

Europe 

United  Kingdom  . . , 

Germany  , ,  , 

France  . * . o , . . ^ . . , 

Belgium  , 

Estimated  total 


Production  1/ 

Imi:)Oi'ts  2/ 

Average 
1935-39 

19^9 

:  1950 

.  Average  ;  ^ 

1936-i^O  :  "-^^^ 

> 

19i^9 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

0 

0 

0 

25 

20 

25 

lU 

\\ 

222 

299 

373 

T  PI'S 

<=( 

205 

2xO 

256 

610 

1,  c 
450 

1,  1,  cr 
445 

38,630 

3^,335 

38,500 

^35 

42  p 

1/^50 

26,160 

26,507 

it/ 

1,663 

90O 

06O 

9,378 

9,7^3 

8,995 

2,061 

62 

^150 

490 

455 

073 

509 

567 

10,250 

10,000 

2/ 

250 

202 

271 

1.652 

1;^?99 

65 

132 

160 

11,980 

107,930 

110,000 

6,??6 

3;?26 

6/ 

0 

0 

0 

156 

^1 

59 

0 

0 

0 

2U2 

31 

52 

1/ 

16 

22 

620 

38 

^1 

0 

0 

0 

70 

11 

30 

1,632 

182 

297 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations . 

1/  Year  "beginning  August  1.    Crops  harvested  in  Northern  Hemisphere  countries 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  together  with  those  harvested  in  Asia  princi- 
pally from  November  to  May,  are  combined  with  crops  harvest  d  in  Southern  Hemis- 
phere countries  during  the  first  part  of  the  following  year. 
2/  Calendar  years . 

Estimated. 
kj  Unavailable. 

^  Imports  into  Japan  during  19^4-9  were  not  permitted  by  I.E.F.C.    Imports  in 
1950,  however,  are  estimated  at  660,000  tons. 
6/  Not  greatly  different  from  Imports  of  19i^8. 
X/  Less  than  500,000  tons. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 


OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 

BAE-WS- 120-3/5 1-3 200  . 
Permit  No.  1001  ' 
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Table  15:..- 

'Wheat:  Estimated 

stocks 

by  classesj 

July  1,  1946- 

50  1/ 

Class  ■    .^r  . 

■    ;:       19  Ax)  : 

1947 

•                  •  !■- 

:      1948  .. 

^  :  1949 

:  1950. 

■'■    ''.     Mil.  bu. 

 f!  

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

M*i  1  *  hii . 

Mil.  bu. 

Hard  red  wihteri 

»: 

'  i:  ■'37 

•'  28 

110  ■• 

i6a 

249 

Soft  red  winter-  ' 

j;    •:        f:':  .  ' 

.  .  8 

18  - 

■  31' 

Hard  red  spring; ' 

I  :i     ;;39  i 

31 

48.: 

79 

91 

Durum 

9 

10 

^            18-  , 

20 

White. 

• 

;   ;:          8  -: 

• 

8 

12  ' 

25'  ' 

32.  • 

Total 

■  :v  100 

:  84 

196 

308  . 

423 

1/  I94I-45  shown' in  This  'Wheat  .SitUatiQh,  issue' of  January7 February-  1950,  page.  20, 


